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AN  ANSWER, 


TT  may  be  considered  presumptuous  in  any  one 
to  approach  the  subject  now  under  discussion,  a 
question  described  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  "  not 
only  as  threadbare,  but  which  had  been  in  a  man- 
ner so  completely  thrashed  out,  as  to  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  a  mortal  man  to  say  any  thing  new 
upon  the  subject."     The  imputation,  however,  I 
shall  partially  escape,  since  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  indulge  in  any  speculations.     I  am  not  vain 
enough  to  imagine,  that  any  novel  measure  I  could 
suggest  would  obviate  the   difficulties   that  have 
perplexed  so  many  statesmen ;  I  am  not  so  inex- 
perienced as  to  suppose  they  would  be  adopted, 
though  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  an  angel.     Some, 
who  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  express  their 
opinions  on  this  question,  are  deterred  from  so 
doing  by  a  sense  of  false  modesty.     If,   say  they, 


our  recorded  sentiments  are  laid  before  the  public, 
they  will  of  course,  be  open  to  the  observations 
of  our  opponents ;  if  our  arguments  be  proved  to 
be  weak  and  fallacious,  the  cause  will  be  weakened 
by  their  publication;  and  if  they  be  founded  on 
firm  and  unanswerable  principles,  they  will  only 
draw  down  upon  our  heads  the  hostility  and  vio- 
lence of  those  who  are  opposed  to  us ;  and  the 
public  are  too  apt  to  mistake  abuse  for  reasoning, 
insults  for  arguments.  To  an  objection  of  this 
nature,  a  Right  Reverend  Prelate  has  given  the 
best  answer ;  he  has  declared,  that  the  censure  of 
the  bad  is  more  to  be  desired  than  their  praise. 
Lest  our  silence  should  be  mistaken  for  convic- 
tion, we  are  bound  to  reply;  and  as  no  one  has 
yet  undertaken  a  duty  which  is  imperative,  I  am 
justified  in  assuming  an  office  so  necessary,  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  presumption. 

The  materials  I  shall  adopt,  are  those  which  are 
offered  to  me — the  facts  which  Mr.  Peel  relies  upon 
as  the  foundation  of  his  reasoning,  the  illustra- 
tions that  he  produces  as  the  support  of  his  argu- 
ment. I  shall  thus  be  free  from  any  observations 
that  might  otherwise  be  made  upon  the  supposed 
inaccuracy  of  my  statements ;  our  premises  will  be 
agreed,  the  deductions  only,  will  be  in  issue. 

Mr.  Peel's  speech  has  gone  forth  to  the  world 
uncontested  and  uncontradicted ;  it  is  true,  that 
those  parts  which  have  been  answered,  have  been 
answered  successfully,  the  detached  portions  taken 


up  have  been  at  once  confuted;  yet  still  a  great 
proportion  of  it  has  not  been  replied  to.  That 
speech,  no  doubt,  had  occupied  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman's  attention  for  a  long  period 
previous  to  its  delivery ;  the  measure  which  it  was 
to  support  had  been  long  known  to  him,  and  to 
him  alone.  He  had  a  double  advantage  over  those 
who  should  oppose  him  ;  he  had  not  only  long  con- 
sidered the  present  measure,  but  was  well  aware 
of  every  weakness,  and  all  the  strength  of  each 
part  of  the  question,  since  he  had  for  so  many 
years  argued  on  the  other  side ;  he  came  strength- 
ened to  the  fight,  as  an  advocate  who  had  wormed 
out  the  secrets  of  a  client,  and  on  the  day  of  trial 
appeared  for  his  opponent.  Was  it  then  possible, 
or  could  it  be  expected,  that  when  the  long  con- 
densed  oration  ushered  in  the  secret  offspring, 
an  answer  eo  instanti  should  be  given  to  the 
whole  ? 

That  part  of  the  speech  which  I  propose  to 
answer,  comprises  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
concession  to  the  Catholics.  I  have  no  intention 
of  addressing  myself  to  the  question  on  securities  ; 
I  take  a  preliminary  objection,  which,  if  successful, 
supersedes  the  necessity  for  so  doing.  I  deny  that 
political  power  should  be  conceded  to  the  Catho- 
lics under  the  present  circumstances  :  I  can  foresee 
no  reason  which  can  induce  me  hereafter  to  change 
that  opinion.  If,  therefore,  I  should  succeed  in 
disproving  that  concession  should  be  granted,  the 
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terms  with  which  it  shall  be  coupled  need  not  be 
discussed.     I  will  merely  observe,  that  the  provi- 
sions in  the  proposed  measure  for  the  safety  of  the 
Established  Church,  which  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  calls  securities,  appear  to  be  prepared 
for  the   purpose   of    exasperating   the   Catholics, 
without  extending  any  benefit  or  protection  to  the 
Protestants.     These  securities  appear  to  be  com- 
prised in  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders ;  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  pro- 
hibition of  using  episcopal  titles  by  the  Catholic 
clergy;  and,  lastly,  the  important  provision  against 
wearing  the  insignia  of  office  in  a  Catholic  place 
of  worship.     The  first,  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Peel, 
in  his  speech  of  April  25,  1826,  was  a  measure 
which  would  affect  the  Protestants  far  more  than 
the   Catholics,   and  one   to   which    he  was    most 
strongly  opposed.     "  He   would    call    upon    the 
House  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  Protestant 
and  the  Presbyterian  weavers  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  ask  itself  on  what  grounds  it  would 
pronounce  their  disfranchisement."     The  effect  of 
all   the   others  may   be  expressed   in   one   word, 
66  exasperation  ;"  a  useless  degradation,  only  tend- 
ing to  produce  a  perpetual  irritation  in  that  body, 
who  have  always  possessed,  and  ever  will  main- 
tain, until   their  religion  be   changed,  an  uncon- 
trolled influence  over  the  Catholic   population   of 
Ireland.     But  I  have  pledged  myself  not  to  dwell 
on  this  part  of  the  subject;  and  though  I  should 
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not  be  singular  in  a  dereliction  from  professions, 
though  I  should  not  be  perplexed  in  finding  pre- 
cedents for  such  a  course,  at  least  my  opponents 
would  have  this  advantage,  that  their  apostacy 
has  been  guided  by  very  good  reasons.  What 
arguments  can  be  more  convincing,  than  those 
which  come  home  to  ourselves!.  Since,  there- 
fore, to  me  such  excellent  motives  for  conduct 
are  wanting,  I  can  have  no  inducement  so  quickly 
to  abandon  my  promises,  and  I  proceed  at  once 
to  the  course  which  I  had  intended  to  adopt.  I 
will  endeavour  to  avoid  that  obscurity,  in  which 
Mr.  Peel  is  stated  to  have  wrapped  up  the  ques- 
tion ;  I  will  bear  in  mind,  that  all  are  not  equally 
gifted  with  the  member  for  Norwich,  who,  con- 
scious of  his  own  intellectual  strength,  has  pro- 
nounced the  people  of  England  to  be  incapable  of 
understanding  the  subject.  "  If,"  said  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  u  any  man  in  that  House,  who  had  heard 
the  speech  which  had  been,  on  the  preceding 
night,  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  would  put  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  say,  that  the  lower  classes  of  this  coun- 
try were  competent  to  discuss  the  several  points 
involved  in  this  question,  then  he  would  not  say 
another  word  upon  the  subject."  If  I  had  no  other 
reason  for  intruding  my  observations  before  the 
public,  the  one  just  cited  would  be  sufficient  for 
my  purpose.  What !  are  we  to  be  told,  that  the 
rights  of  the  people  are  to  be  wrested  from  them, 


because  they  are  incompetent  to  discuss  the  seve- 
ral points  involved  in  this  question?  The  lower 
classes  of  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  ana- 
thema pronounced  upon  them  by  this  specious 
statesman,  at  least  know  the  value  of  the  privileges 
they  possess,  if  they  be  not  able  to  ascertain  the 
loss  they  will  eventually  sustain.  Why,  it  is  a 
principle  of  contract,  which  must  be  equally  ap- 
plied to  public  as  well  as  private  dealings — that  the 
compact  is  void,  if  one  party  were  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  the  rights  he  had  conveyed  away.  And 
are  we  to  be  told,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
is  to  preclude  enquiry  ? — that  they  are  to  yield  all 
they  possess,  without  understanding  the  title  of 
the  claimant?  If  this  be  the  reasoning  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  concession,  every  individual  who  has 
the  welfare  of  his  country  at  heart,  is  bound,  to 
the  best  of  his  endeavours,  however  humble  they 
may  be,  to  enlighten  the  darkness  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  I  make,  therefore,  no  apology  for  thrust- 
ing myself  forward,  I  plead  no  excuse  but  the 
public  good.  It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  expose 
the  fallacies  which  abound  in  the  reasoning  of  Mr. 
Peel,  to  lay  open  the  inconsistencies  which  present 
themselves  in  the  course  of  his  arguments,  to  strip 
off  the  meretricious  ornaments  in  which  their  native 
deformity  is  concealed,  to  hold  up  to  public  view 
the  naked,  ungarnished  statements,  from  which  his 
inferences  are  deduced. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State 


for  the  Home  Department,  after  repeating  a  part 
of  the  prayer  for  the  preservation  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,,  solemnly  pronouncing,,  "  May  the 
result  of  our  councils  on  this  day  lead  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  true  religion  and  justice/' 
commenced  his  arguments  in  favour  of  that  mea- 
sure that  must  inevitably  overpower  the  one,  and 
subvert  the  other. 

I  would  pass  by  the  eulogistic  strain  in  which 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  indulged,  since 
the  subject  of  his  panegyric  undoubtedly  is  better 
known  to  himself  than  to  the  world,  which  has 
shown  itself  too  apt  to  entertain  erroneous  im- 
pressions, particularly  of  individuals.  Mr.  Peel 
too  has  never  been  remiss  in  paying  a  proper 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  own  moral  worth,  to  his 
talents,  to  his  consistency ;  and  he  may  now,  there- 
fore, be  permitted,  without  exciting  any  surprise, 
to  talk  about  "  his  heart  and  his  conscience." 

Mr.  Peel  has  condescended  to  inform  us,  that 
his  reasons  are  stated  "  with  the  attempt  to  con- 
vince those  persons  who  differed  from  him,  and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  this  country." 
That  they  will  prove  satisfactory,  he  seems  him- 
self to  doubt;  whether  they  are  convincing  I 
leave  himself  to  judge.  Since,  therefore,  they 
are  addressed  to  us,  the  unprivileged  members  of 
the  constitution,  whose  dearly  cherished  rights 
are  about  to  be  dissipated  and  sacrificed,  as  we 
are  tauntingly  informed,  in  accordance  with  our 
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own  opinions,  since  the  voice  of  the  people  is  not 
to  be  regarded  through  the  medium  of  petitions, 
designated  by  the  Right  Honourable  reasoner  as 
inflammatory ;  since,  therefore,  he  addresses  him- 
self to  us,  at  least  we  may  claim  the  privilege  of 
answering  them. 

"  The  system  of  exclusion  in  Ireland,"  we  are 
informed,  ee  considered  abstractedly,  was  not  an 
irrational  and  unreasonable  system."  I  recollect 
a  time,  and  that  not  very  remote,  when  this  ques- 
tion, considered  in  the  abstract,  was  argued  in  a 
mode  somewhat  at  variance  with  this  assertion ; 
when  many  of  its  most  strenuous  opposers  (and 
I  have  some  faint  remembrance  that  Mr.  Peel  was 
among  the  number)  conceded  to  the  Catholics 
their  rights  in  the  abstract,  but  resisted  them  upon 
practical  grounds.  Has  then  the  opposition  so 
long  maintained  by  Mr.  Peel,  been  founded 
merely  on  abstract  reasoning  and  theories  ?  or  are 
the  arguments  now  produced,  to  be  equally  ori- 
ginal with  the  measure  proposed,  arguments  which 
we  never  relied  upon,  concessions  which  were 
never  demanded?  Is  it  not  sometimes  the  case 
that  those  who  are  shifting  from  long  expressed 
opinions,  resort  to  unmeaning  phrases,  that  they 
may,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  succeed  in 
throwing  dust  in  our  eyes  ?  \\^hy  else  do  Messrs. 
Peel  and  Blanco  White  argue  so  abstractedly  ? 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  proposition  that  the 
argument  sets  out  with,  I  only  object  to  the  con- 


elusion  that  is  inferred  from  it.  That  "  something 
must  be  done/'  is  conceded,  but  that  it  follows 
that  the  measure  proposed  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence is  denied.  It  is  said,  too,  "  we  must 
either  concede  further  political  liberties,  or  retract 
those  whicli  have  already  been  granted — remove 
the  barriers  which  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  waters 
which  are  pressing  on  the  institutions  of  this 
country,  or  must  throw  back  the  current  which  has 
now  set  in."  If  an  apt  illustration  were  wanting, 
to  exemplify  the  consequences  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed, none  could  be  found  more  appropriate  than 
the  one  adduced.  Can  we  not  imagine  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  some  short  twelve  months 
since,  standing  forward  as  the  champion  of  his 
cause,  enumerating  the  dangers  to  result  from  so 
fatal  a  measure,  impressing  upon  the  House,  amid 
the  cheers  of  his  hearers,  that  the  injury  once 
effected  never  could  be  remedied,  that  the  con- 
stitution once  diseased  never  could  be  healed, 
that  the  current  might  yet  be  stemmed,  but  if  the 
barriers  were  removed,  which  now  obstruct  the  flow 
of  the  waters  which  are  pressing  upon  the  institu- 
tions of  this  country,  how  could  they  ever  be  re- 
placed ?  If  it  were  the  question,  whether  conces- 
sions should  be  retracted,  and  an  innovation  upon 
our  constitution  were  the  alternative,  the  answer 
should  be  in  the  affirmative,  but  until  the  necessity 
is  shown,  no  answer  is  required.  If  the  supine 
negligence  of  a  government  allow  a  seditious  as- 
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sociation  to  grow  up  under  its  eyes,,  without 
exerting  that  authority  intrusted  to  them  by  the 
common  law,  and  even  expressly  by  the  parlia- 
ment; if  the  unrestrained  indulgence  in  sedition, 
acquire  to  itself  a  prescriptive  right,  which  at 
length  is  called,  by  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  po- 
litical liberty ! — if  such  are  the  concessions  to  be 
retracted,  the  question  carries  with  it  the  answer. 

The  next  reason  advanced,  or  which,  with  more 
propriety,  might  be  called  a  voluntary  refutation  of 
a  supposed  argument,  is  reduced  somewhat  plea- 
santly into  the  form  of  an  interrogatory.  What ! 
(cries  the  Honourable  Gentleman,)  are  events  in 
politics  always  the  same  ?  Did  it  follow  because 
Parliament  had  been  divided  for  five  years,  it 
should  be  divided  for  fifty  ?  Were  political  events 
like  questions  in  numbers  and  mathematics,  or  mo- 
ral truisms,  always  the  same  without  variation  or 
change  ?  We  are  perfectly  sensible,  even  without 
this  lively  remark,  that  politics  and  statesmen  are 
equally  liable  to  change;  but  when  no  sufficient 
reason  is  shown  for  their  respective  alteration  and 
tergiversation,  we  oppose  the  one,  and  despise  the 
other.  We  deny  that  events  have  placed  the 
question  in  a  different  light : — we  deny  that  any 
facts  have  been  shown,  that  render  it  more  impe- 
rative than  twenty  years  since,  that  the  measure 
should  be  conceded ;  and  we  adopt  for  our  evidence 
the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  has 
declared  that  danger  was  never  less  to  be  appre- 
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handed  from  Ireland,  than  at  the  present 
tune. 

The  next  part  of  the  speech  contains  no  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  now  proposed  measure,  but 
is  merely  apologetic  of  the  course  which  the  pro- 
poser had  deemed  right  to  pursue  for  the  last  four 
years.  Mr.  Peel  finding  himself  in  a  minority 
upon  this  particular  question  in  1825,  felt  his  posi- 
tion as  a  minister  to  be  untenable.  Upon  this  he 
determines  to  retire  from  office — declares  his  inten- 
tions to  Lord  Liverpool — states  to  him,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  time  had  come  when  something  re- 
specting the  Catholics  ought  to  be  done  ;  but  with 
a  degree  of  prescience  no  less  remarkable  than 
true,  he  felt  that  that  nobleman  (at  that  period 
younger,  and  in  health  as  good  as  the  present 
premier)  was  approaching  the  close  of  his  poli- 
tical life — he  determines  to  hold  his  untenable 
position  for  a  longer  period — continues  to  be 
"  cheered  as  the  champion  of  protestantism" — con- 
tinues solemnly  to  assert,  that  he  saw  no  reason 
for  changing  the  opinions  he  had  entertained,  or 
altering  the  course  he  had  pursued — appealing  to 
his  conscience  and  his  God. 

This  disclosure  might  in  prudence  have  been 
spared.  At  the  opening  of  this  present  Session, 
Mr.  Peel  informed  the  country,  that  though  his 
opinions  on  this  question  had  received  no  altera- 
tion, he  had  been  induced  to  change  his  course 
from  circumstances  which  had  recently  occurred, 
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and  that  his  present  intentions  had  been  formed 
and  expressed  at  the  close  of  last  session ;  if,  he 
added,  "  the  House  were  aware  of  the  nature  of 
those  circumstances,  he  was  sure  they  would  con- 
cur with  him."  The  events  referred  to  were 
shortly  after  laid  by  Mr.  Peel  before  the  public ; 
those  events  comprised  nothing  that  the  public  had 
not  heard  of  before,  and  were  in  nowise  remark- 
able, except  for  their  dates,  which  were  exactly 
six  months  subsequent  to  that  period  at  which 
the  determined  change  of  conduct  had  been  ex- 
pressed. The  country  is  now  informed,  that  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  was  altered  in  1825;  that 
he  then  saw  the  necessity  for  concession,  but  re- 
mained until  1829,  until  he  publicly  adopted  those 
opinions.  "  It  might  be,"  said  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman,  "  an  argument  ad  hominem  to 
ask,  why  he  did  not  take  this  course  earlier  ?  It 
was,  however,  no  argument  against  the  question ; 
and  he  was  ready  to  admit  the  sarcasm  against 
himself,  for  that  confirmed  his  case."  I  do  not 
envy  the  patriotism  that  could  prompt  such  self- 
infliction;  but  Mr.  Peel  has,  it  seems,  read  Dry- 
den,  and  finds  there  a  passage  appropriate  to  his 
situation  and  his  feelings.  To  have  rendered  the 
parallel  more  perfect,  he  should  have  cited  the 
whole : — 

T/ien,  welcome  infamy  and  public  shame, 
And  last,  a  long  farewell  to  worldly  fame  ; 
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Tis  said  with  ease,  but,  ob  !  how  hardly  tried 

By  haughty  souls,  to  human  honour  tied ! 

Oh  !  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride  ! 

Down,  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rise; 

And  trhat  thou  didst,  and  dost  so  dearly  prize, 

That  fame,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy  sacrifice. 

Such  were  the  motives  that  influenced  Mr.  Peel's 
political  conduct  from  1825  up  to  the  close  of  last 
session;  but  in  1828,  we  are  informed,  Mr.  Peel 
was  prepared  to  do  something  further — he  was  pre- 
pared either  to  retire  from  office,  or  to  undertake 
the  support  of  the  measure  himself.  At  the  earlier 
period  his  retirement  would  have  been  succeeded 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry,  to  obviate  which 
he  remained  in  office  to  oppose  concession  however 
limited ;  in  1828,  when  his  retirement  might  have 
produced  the  same  dreaded  consequences,  he  re- 
mained in  office  to  propose  concession — unlimited, 
unqualified.  These  facts  do  not  bear  upon  the 
question,  nor  is  any  comment  made  upon  them ; 
they  are  offered  to  the  world  as  motives  of  poli- 
tical conduct;  they  are  offered  by  the  individual 
who  professes  to  have  been  guided  by  them. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  when  a  convert  from  long- 
established  opinions  volunteers  to  enlighten  the 
darkness  in  which  his  former  associates  are  still 
benighted ;  if,  as  some  honourable  gentlemen  have 
done,  he  admit  that  his  former  opinions  were 
founded  on  error,  that  every  argument  he  had  for- 
merly advanced  was  grounded  on  a  fallacy,  we  may 
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respect  his  honesty,  but  it  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  his  intellect :  but  if  he  admit  that  his  arguments 
not  only  were  founded  on  error,  but  that  at  the 
time  he  advanced  them,  he  was  aware  of  their 
futility,  that  his  expressed  opinions  were  at  variance 
with  his  conscience,  can  we  respect  his  motive, 
would  we  be  guided  by  his  reasons  ?  A  convert 
too  is  in  this  situation,  especially  on  a  question 
which  has  frequently  been  discussed,  that  he  has 
adopted  many  illustrations  which  he  is  loth  to 
part  with ;  he  is  unwilling  to  desert  to  the  camp  of 
the  enemy  without  his  arms,  not  reflecting  that 
they  will  prove  useless ;  that  he  may  be  received  as 
an  accomplice,  but  will  not  be  trusted  as  a  patriot ; 
that  the  armour  stolen  from  his  former  confederates 
will  be  recognized,  and  only  render  him  conspicuous 
in  the  day  of  battle  as  an  object  of  vengeance. 

From  the  year  1794  to  1807  the  government  were 
divided  upon  the  question  now  under  discussion  ; 
during  that  period  the  governor  of  Ireland  was 
removed,  rebellions  inflamed  the  country,  cabinets 
were  dissolved,  and  all  upon  this  ground — a  dif- 
ference upon  the  Catholic  question.  During  the 
greater  part  of  that  period  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  the  head 
of  the  administration,  whose  principles  were  well 
known  to  be  in  favour  of  concession,  coupled  how- 
ever with  ample  and,  as  he  considered,  effectual 
securities ;  during  the  residue  of  that  time  Lords 
Grenville  and  Grey,  whose  opinions  on  this  subject 
are  too  well  known  to  be  now  mentioned,  were  the 
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most  effective  members  of  the  cabinet.  What  is 
the  conclusion  that  common  sense  would  infer  from 
those  facts  ?  That  the  Catholics,,  feeling  that  the 
heads  of  the  respective  ministries  were  in  favour  of 
their  claims,  naturally  considered  those  periods 
favourable  opportunities  for  urging  them,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  have  been  enumerated — Catholic 
rebellions  and  political  distractions. 

From  1807  to  1812  Mr.  Perceval  was  at  the  head 
of  public  affairs,  during  which  period  resistance  to 
the  consideration  of  the  question  was  a  cabinet  mea- 
sure, Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  yielding 
their  opinions  to  the  scruples  of  the  then  sovereign; 
"it  was  also  generally  supposed,  had  Mr.  Perceval 
lived,  a  united  government  opposed  to  concession 
could  have  been  maintained."  From  1812  to  the 
political  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  a  period  of  four- 
teen years,  the  question  was  to  be  considered 
neutral ;  but  (and  in  this  monosyllable  is  the  force 
of  the  reasoning)  Lord  Liverpool,  the  most  up- 
right, firm,  and  conscientious  minister  that  ever 
existed,  was  the  head  of  the  cabinet ;  that  minister 
resisted  the  Catholic  claims  upon  practical  grounds 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  political  existence,  even 
when,  according  to  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Mr.  Peel, 
it  was,  unfortunately  for  the  nation,  "  drawing  to  a 
close/' 

But  to  pursue  our  reasoning ;  what  are  the  in- 
ferences we  deduce,  what  rebellions  and  political 
distractions  occurred  from  1807  to  1826,  a  period 
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of  nineteen  years  ?  That  period  was  the  brightest 
term  of  England's  existence;  in  that  period  the  most 
overwhelming  war  that  ever  agitated  Europe  was 
brought  by  our  arms  to  a  triumphant  close  (directed, 
alas  !  by  that  man  who  has  been  induced,  by  a  false 
estimate  of  public  opinion,  to  make  an  inroad  upon 
that  constitution  he  so  successfully  laboured  to  pre- 
serve.) In  that  glorious  period  our  only  struggles 
were  to  preserve  our  religion  and  our  country,  our 
only  emulation  in  the  attainment  of  that  sacred  ob- 
ject. God  grant  that  the  political  existence  of  our 
country  may  not  follow  the  shade  of  her  departed 
minister,  and,  in  the  prophetic  language  of  Mr. 
Peel,  be  now  drawing  to  a  close  !  Yet  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  has  adduced  these  events  as 
facts  to  establish  his  position,  as  reasons  that  poli- 
tical power  should  be  conceded  to  the  Catholics. 
Our  power  may  be  gone,  our  voice  may  be  stifled, 
but  our  intellects  are  not  yet  deranged.  We  will 
answer  arguments  he  may  adduce,  but  are  spared 
that  trouble  when  he  argues  against  himself. 

Thus  have  we  seen  in  what  manner  this  question 
affected  the  government  from  1794  to  1826.  But 
let  us  take  it  up  to  the  present  moment.  Since  the 
dissolution  of  Lord  Liverpool's  administration,  three 
cabinets  have  been  formed — Mr.  Canning's,  Lord 
Goderich's,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington's — each  of 
them  favourable  to  concession.  As  if  the  effect  pro- 
duced up  to  1825  by  the  tone  of  the  cabinets  were 
not  sufficient  for  preserving  the  argument,  we  have 
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here  three  ministries  in  this  short  period,  and  dis- 
tinguished alike  by  treason,  distraction,  and  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland. 

The  next  argument  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
measure  is  inferred  from  the  divisions  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  question,  produced  in  different 
forms,  has  been  canvassed  for  many  years  previous 
to  the  present  parliament.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
introduced  in  the  form  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Catholics,  varying  in  the  securities  proposed ;  at 
other  times  the  discussion  has  taken  place  merely 
on  the  consideration  of  the  general  question ;  but 
to  meet  this  argument  on  fair  grounds,  let  it  be 
conceded  that  the  feeling  of  the  House  on  the 
general  question  may  be  collected  from  the  divisions. 
In  the  session  of  ]  821  the  question  was  carried  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics  by  a  majority  of  nine;  in  the 
session  of  1822 by  a  majority  of  five  ;  in  1823  by  six  ; 
in  1824  the  question  was  not  brought  forward ;  but 
in  1825  the  majority  swelled  to  twenty-one.  That 
period  is  not  so  remote,  but  that  it  may  be  in  the 
recollection  of  some,  that  a  dissolution  was  ex- 
pected at  the  close  of  that  session ;  it  may  also  be 
remembered  that  the  last-mentioned  division  was 
urged  as  a  strong  reason  against  the  immediate 
dissolution.  That  it  would  have  been,  to  use  the 
emphatic  language  of  some  members  of  that  parlia- 
ment, "  sending  back  the  representatives  to  their 
constituents,  with  their  votes  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
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tion  like  a  millstone  around  their  necks. "     From 
these  facts,  we  are  told,  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
country  at  large  were    then  fairly   expressed    on 
this  question,  by  the  votes  of  these  representatives. 
In  1826  a  new  parliament  was  elected,  at  a  time, 
we  are  informed,  when  the  public  mind  was  suf- 
ficiently awake  to  the  subject.     That  the  public 
mind  was  awake  to  the  subject  I  admit,  but  that 
our  watchfulness  was  insufficient  Mr.  Peel  himself 
has  proved.     The  public   mind  was,   it  is   true, 
directed  to  the  subject,  and  some  members  of  the 
late  parliament,  who  no  longer  adorn  the  House, 
could  support  this  assertion.     But  the  country  was 
lulled  into  a  fancied  security ;  not  possessing  the 
prophetic  spirit  of  Mr.  Peel,  they  believed,  because 
they  hoped,  that  Lord  Liverpool  would  continue  to 
direct  the  cabinet ;  they  relied  upon  the  affection, 
the  sentiments  of  their  sovereign ;   they  received  the 
declaration  of  them  as  expressed  by  his  beloved 
brother ;  and  they  prayed  that  that  brother  might 
long  live  as  the  adviser  of  his  King.     The  Earl  of 
Eldon  was  the  Chancellor,  and  the  country  at  that 
time  trusted  in  the  integrity,  in  the  solemn  reiter- 
ated professions  of  Mr.  Peel.   "  The  House  of  Com- 
mons thus  elected, "  continues  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,  "  is  the  true  criterion  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  country."     And  what  was  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new-born  senate?     Did  they  at  once 
express  the  feeling  of  their  constituents  by  carrying 
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the  question    through   the    House  with    an   over- 
whelming majority  ?    The  House  of  Commons  thus 
elected,  which  Mr.  Peel  calls  a  fair  representation 
of  public  opinion,  decided  against  the  question  by 
a  majority  of  four — a  small  majority,  it  is  true ;  but 
is  it  not  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  this  House, 
designated  as  a  fair  representation  of  public  opi- 
nion, should  come  to  a  conclusion  entirely  at  variance 
with  those  of  its  predecessors  for  so  many  sessions  ? 
Mr.  Peel  would  say,  "  that  the  opposition  of  the 
country  to  the  proposed  settlement  of  the  question, 
ought  not  to  have  been  manifested  by  public  meet- 
ings in  every  parish,  but  by  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise."     I  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing this  to  be  an  unconstitutional  and  tyran- 
nical assertion.     It  is  well  known  to  all,  that  many 
of  our  most  populous  and  wealthy  districts  have 
not  such  an  opportunity  ;    that  our  richest  towns, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Sheffield,   have  no  mode 
of  expressing  their  opinions  but  by  petition,  that 
the   wealthiest    members    of    those   communities, 
perhaps,  may  not  even  possess  a  vote  for  the  county, 
though  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
constitution.  It  is  equally  well  known,  and  perhaps 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  himself  may  bear  me  out 
in  this  assertion,  that  the  number  of  electors,  in 
many  boroughs,  compared  with  the  residents  paying 
taxes,  is  immeasurably  small ;  that  in  many  places 
that  number  consists  of  half-a-dozen,  while  in  others, 
it  is  even  feduced  to  one.     But  let  us  meet  Mr. 
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Peel  on  his  own  ground :  we  admit  that  the  sense 
of  the  country  is  proved  by  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise.  The  House  of  Commons  elected 
in  1826,  obeyed  their  constituents  by  rejecting 
the  question  in  1827 ;  they  forgot  their  promises 
and  constituents  in  1828,  and  having,  perhaps, 
some  presentiment  of  the  then  untold  changes, 
carried  the  question  by  a  majority  of  six  ;  and  in 
1829,  the  same  House  of  Commons  that,  in  1827, 
rejected  the  question  by  a  majority  of  four, 
supported  the  ministers  by  a  majority  of  188. 

Mr.  Peel  contends  "  that  he  has  a  right  to  collect 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  England  from  the  only 
mode  in  which  that  opinion  could  be  made  avail- 
able, he  meant  by  the  sending  of  representatives 
to  the  House  of  Commons  :"  he  has  a  right  to  make 
use  of  this  argument,  as  he  has  himself  chosen  to 
take  a  practical  proof  of  it,  his  colleagues  may 
join  in  the  sentiment,  but  seem  unwilling  to  afford 
the  same  illustration.  In  this,  too,  the  country 
still  agrees  with  the  minister,  that  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise  will  express  the  opinions  of 
the  people.  If  it  be  asserted  that  the  members  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons  have  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  their  constituents  by  their  votes,  at 
least,  let  us  be  informed  which  of  their  decisions 
we  are  to  adopt.  Are  we  more  truly  represented 
by  the  division  of  1827,  or  by  the  division  of 
1829?  The  only  mode  of  ascertaining  that  fact 
will  be  the  adopting  the  method  which  Mr.  Peel 
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has  pointed  out,  and  there  can  be  no  hesitation  on 
his  part,  for  consenting  to  such  a  measure,  since 
he  has  already  declared  "  THAT  THE  ONLY  MODE 

BY  WHICH  THE  OPINIONS  OP  THE  COUNTRY  .COULD 
BE  COLLECTED,  IS  THE  EXERCISE  OF  THE  ELECTIVE 
FRANCHISE." 

Mr.  Peel's  next  argument  is  deduced  from  the 
conduct  of  the  members  of  the  principal  counties 
and  towns.  The  day  but  one  before  the  debate, 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  applied  to  a  friend 
to  ascertain  how  he  might  obtain  some  proof  of 
the  feeling  of  the  country.  We  are  not  informed 
who  the  Honourable  Gentleman  was  that  furnished 
him  with  the  desired  information,  but  we  will  at 
once  adopt  the  inference  that  is  wished  to  be  de- 
duced, if  Mr.  Peel  will  regulate  his  political 
conduct  by  the  votes  of  the  members  for  populous 
districts.  Will  the  minister  of  the  crown,  because 
the  members  for  Westminster,  Southwark,  and 
Middlesex,  declare  it  is  the  wish  of  their  consti- 
tuents, repeal  the  Assessed  Taxes  ?  Will  the  dis- 
penser of  church  patronage  propose  the  abolition 
of  tithes  ?  Will  the  member  for  Westbury  be  the 
advocate  for  parliamentary  reform  ?  Yet  these  are 
the  subjects  that  are  discussed  on  the  hustings  :  for 
purposes  similar  to  these,  the  places  enumerated 
sent  forth  their  popular  members,  while  the  word 
"  emancipation"  is  no  sooner  pronounced,  but, 
like  the  apple  of  discord,  it  raises  confusion  that 
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cannot  be  repressed,  even  with  the  unmeaning 
phrases  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

It  is  neither  my  wish  or  intention  to  follow  that 
part  of  the  speech  which  does  not  bear  upon  the 
question.  Yet  who  can  pass  without  indignation, 
the  gratuitous  insults  poured  forth  upon  the  Pro- 
testant party  ?  Raised  by  the  misplaced  affection 
of  that  party,  who,  more  from  respect  to  his  prin- 
ciples than  his  talents,  chose  him  as  their  leader, 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  turns  round, 
and  with  unexampled  ingratitude,  reviles  them  for 
this  very  act.  After  "  he  had  fought  the  battle," 
is  the  term  he  adopts. — And  again,  he  challenges 
the  House  to  "  declare  on  whom  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  had  fallen/'  He  threatens  to  read  from  a 
a  list  the  names  of  those  who  had  spoken  for  and 
against  concession : — he  taunts  them  with  remain- 
ing silent,  and  leaving  him  alone  to  struggle  in  a 
dying  cause.  If  Mr.  Peel  had  read  his  threatened 
list,  he  might  have  discovered  some  names  beside 
his  own.  Sir  J.  Copley,  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  Sir  N. 
C.  Tindal,  Messrs.  Goulbourn,  Herries,  Bankes,  Sir 
E.  Knatchbull,  and  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  once 
fought  in  defence  of  their  religion,  and,  thank 
God,  have  not  all  deserted  their  standard.  Why, 
then,  will  Mr.  Peel  so  eternally  refer  to  himself? 

Mr.  Peel  then  returns  to  an  argument  which  he 
had  advanced  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech  : 
the  distractions  which  have  arisen  from  divided 
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councils.  He  again  enumerates  the  various  rebel- 
lions insurrections  and  atrocities,  that  have  in- 
flamed and  wasted  unhappy  Ireland,  and  again 
proves  that  those  periods  at  which  the  influential 
part  of  the  ministry  were  favourable  to  conces- 
sion, were  stamped  with  additional  horrors  and  uni- 
form resistance.  The  various  enactments  to  which 
government  had  been  compelled  to  resort,  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  by  which  Ireland  was  still 
kept  in  subjection,  are  pointed  out  with  peculiar 
force.  The  history  of  these  laws,  their  rise  and 
fall,  are  brought  up  from  an  early  period  to  1825 ; 
and  reserving  for  the  last,  the  strongest  feature  of  a 
compulsive  administration,  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  concludes  his  summary,  by  declaring 
that  the  government  were  then  again  obliged  to  fly  to 
the  parliament  for  assistance ;  "  in  1825,  he  says, 
parliament  passed  an  act  for  the  suppression  of 
illegal  associations.  That  act  continued  in  opera- 
tion during  1826  and  1827,  and  expired  in  1828." 
Notwithstanding  this  enactment,  so  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  government,  the  Association  against 
which  its  powers  were  specially  directed,  continued 
to  flourish  with  undiminished  vigour ;  and  the  mi- 
nistry, like  prudent  politicians,  were  unwilling  to 
put  forth  their  whole  strength,  but  reserved  the 
powers  thus  intrusted  to  them,  as  a  dernier  resort ; 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  the  penal  law  hung 
over  the  devoted  association,  until  the  period  for 
which  it  had  been  enacted  expired. 
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We  have  now  waded  through  the  first  part  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  arguments,  and 
arrive  at  a  conclusion,  to  which  no  objection  shall 
be  made ;  had  he  not,  he  asked,  established  his 
first  position, — namely,  that  matters  could  not  re- 
main  as  they  were  ?  That  position  might  have  been 
granted,  without  so  much  labour  in  endeaA^ouring 
to  establish  it.  The  arguments  adduced  have  not 
placed  the  question  in  a  stronger  light,  as  the  same 
necessity  for  interference  existed  in  1825,  as  at  the 
present  moment.  Mr.  Peel  has  stated,  but  not 
proved,  that  interposition  is  more  necessary — and 
again  he  applies  for,  and  obtains  a  renewal  of,  the 
penal  laws.  The  laws  of  1825  were  never  put  into 
execution,  lest  the  Catholics  should  be  exasperated ; 
the  laws  of  1829  will  not  be  put  into  execution, 
lest  their  inefficacy  be  exposed.  This  position  being 
established,  a  consequence  in  the  alternative  is  infer- 
red, c '  that  if  a  government  founded  on  permanent  re- 
sistance could  not'  be  formed,  it  inevitably  follows  as 
a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  premises,  that  no  other 
course  but  concession  could  safely  be  pursued"  I  take 
issue  upon  the  former  conclusion —  "  That  a  go- 
vernment founded  on  permanent  resistance  cannot 
be  formed/5  Mr.  Peel  supports  this  proposition 
by  a  variety  of  facts  and  abundance  of  reasoning ', 
the  whole  of  which  will  be  found  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  six  different  heads. 

1st.  That  government  have  not  sufficient  power 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
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2d.  That  even  if  government  were  disposed  so 
to  do,  the  parliament  would  not  assist  them. 

3d.  That  supposing  the  Association  were  put 
down,,  could  they  stop  there  ?  That  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland  would  still  be  an 
insurmountable  difficulty. 

4th.  That  although  a  dissolution  of  parliament 
would  obviate  these  reasons,  government  would  not 
be  justified  in  venturing  upon  such  a  measure. 

5th.  That  in  case  resistance  were  intended,  go- 
vernment could  only  be  supported  by  the  with- 
drawal of  civil  privileges ;  and  party  feeling  would 
then  be  so  much  exasperated,  that  the  government 
could  not  be  carried  on. 

6th  and  lastly.  That  although  we  might  succeed 
in  this  resistance  in  peace,  we  should  be  unable  so 
to  do  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  or  civil  war. 

Let  us  answer  these  objections  seriatim. 

1st.  That  government  have  not  sufficient  power 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
In  stating  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Peel  convicts  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  either  of  unpardonable  negli- 
gence, or  gross  incapacity,  or  both :  if  they  had 
done  their  duty  there  would  be  now  no  Association 
to  suppress.  They  have  been  either  remiss  in  not 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  an  act  pass- 
ed expressly  for  the  suppression  of  Associations ; 
or  were  grossly  ignorant  of  their  duties  as  minis- 
ters of  the  crown,  when  they  framed  an  act  which 
has  proved  insufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
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was  prepared.  Mr.  Peel  has  but  one  choice —if  he 
do  not  wish  to  claim  both  characters,  he  must  adopt 
the  alternative.  He  cannot  even  protect  himself 
by  the  poor  excuse  of  a  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  in  Ireland,  since  the  late  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  declared,  that  he  not  only  possess- 
ed sufficient  power  for  the  suppression,  but  the  will 
to  have  carried  it  into  effect,  if  he  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  government.  But  it  may  be  replied, 
this  may  convict  the  ministry,  but  is  no  answer  to 
the  argument :  the  question  is  not  whether  the  Asso- 
ciation might  have  been  suppressed,  but  whether  it 
can  be  done  now  ?  The  extraordinary  power  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  1825,  having  expired,  the  only 
power  that  remains,  is  the  interposition  of  the 
common  law  :  but  it  is  stated,  that  before  the  act  of 
1825  was  introduced,  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  crown  in  England  and  Ireland  were  taken,  and 
both  declared  that  the  common  law  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  evil.  It  is  well  known  among  the  legal 
profession,  that  a  case  may  be  so  framed,  that  the 
learned  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  submitted,  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  discover  what  opinion  would  prove 
the  most  acceptable ;  and  it  is  also  well  known, 
that  some  of  the  learned  law  officers  of  the  crown  of 
that  day,  were  remarkably  pliant  in  their  dispositions. 
Those  learned  law  officers  of  the  crown,  who  pro- 
nounced the  common lawto  be  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  the  Catholic  Association,  them- 
selves framed  a  bill,  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  be 
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Peel  has  informed  us,  that  the  latter  opinion  was 
founded  on  error,  since  that  bill  was  discovered  to 
be  nugatory ;  yet  he  asks  us  to  adopt  the  reasoning 
of  those  lawyers,  who  professed  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects that  they  had  discovered  in  the  common  law. 
But  if  authority  has  been  cited  on  one  side,  at  least 
\ve  are  entitled  to  the  same  advantage:  the  Earl  of 
Eldon,  not  merely  the  greatest  lawyer  in  existence, 
but  whose  opinions  might  be  characterized  as  the 
law  itself,  has  pronounced  the  common  law  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  suppression  of  that  seditious  as- 
sembly.    Will  it  be  contended  that  the  opinions 
of  Sir   John  Copley  and  Mr.  Plunkett,    shall   be 
weighed  against  the  law  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon?     I 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  search 
into  the  books,  or  enquire  minutely  in  what  particu- 
lar mode  the  common  law  would  have  reached  the 
proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Association.      I  know, 
however,  it  to  be  a  principle  of  law,  that  treason 
under  whatever  shape  it  may  appear,  is  subject  to 
its  control ;    that  seditious   assemblies,   wherever 
they  may  be  convened,  ought  still  to  be  suppressed ; 
I  know  that  statutes  have  passed  to  prevent  the 
meeting  of  unlawful  assemblies  ;  I  know  that  those 
statutes  are  unrepealed.  If  the  opinions  of  lawyers 
have  been  given  who  themselves  professed  to  frame 
a  more  effectual  remedy,  a  contrary  opinion  has  also 
I  x'en  cited,  and  the  names  of  other  great  men  might  be 
produced  who  required  no  remedy  more  efficient  than 
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the  law  of  England  would  provide.  But  the  period 
for  discussing  this  part  of  the  question  is  past;  Mr. 
Peel  anticipated  the  success  of  his  reasoning ;  he 
has  acted  upon  the  refutation  of  arguments  unheard; 
he  has  rendered  this  part  of  his  speech  unnecessa- 
ry, as  he  has  already  obtained  fresh  powers  upon 
the  supposed  inefficacy  of  the  law :  if  the  reports 
now  in  circulation  have  any  foundation  in  truth, 
Mr.  Peel  will  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  their 
effect. 

2d.  That  even  if  government  were  disposed  so 
to  do,  parliament  would  not  afford  any  assistance. 
He  would  be  a  bold  man,  who  would  take  upon 
himself  to  assert  what  course  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  pursue,  in  the  event  of  a  ministry 
determined  on  permanent  resistance.  Mr.  Peel 
thinks,  that  government  could  not  expect  the  as- 
sistance, of  parliament  in  passing  a  fresh  measure 
of  coercion  ;  and  he  cites,  as  a  reason,  the  division 
of  1828.  If  the  previous  conduct  of  a  parliament 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  criterion  of  its  future  acts, 
Mr.  Peel  will  explain  the  seeming  contradiction  of 
the  votes  of  1827  and  1829?  If  the  known  inten- 
tion of  a  government  have  no  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
will  explain  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  rejecting 
the  question,  by  a  majority  of  four  one  year, 
and  carrying  it  by  a  majority  of  188  in  another. 
But  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  tone  of  the  cabinet, 
when  united,  is  adopted  by  the  House,  there  seems 
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no  reason  why  a  ministry  determined  on  perma- 
nent resistance,  should  despair  of  the  assistance 
of  parliament.  But,  if  a  refractory  disposition 
should  be  evinced,  Mr.  Peel  well  knows,  that  a 
very  cogent  argument  would  remain,  under  which 
(he  most  stubborn  parliaments  have  quailed.  It  is 
not  every  member  of  the  House,  who  is  at  all 
times  willing  to  revisit  his  constituents ;  it  is  not 
every  member  who  has  purchased  the  elective 
franchise ;  and  more  than  one  might  vote  against 
his  former  opinions,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  not 
voting  at  all.  If,  however,  that  assistance  could 
not  be  obtained,  if  the  obduracy  of  the  members 
neither  relaxed  in  the  smiles,  nor  yielded  to  the 
frowns  of  the  government,  that  ultimate  step  must 
be  resorted  to,  by  which  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  admits  he  might  have  obtained  the  re- 
quired support.  Mr.  Peel  has,  in  another  part  of 
his  speech,  dwelt  on  the  supposed  evils  conse- 
quent on  that  measure;  it  will  be  my  part,  in  a 
future  page,  to  answer  the  objections  to  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  parliament. 

3d.  That  supposing  the  Association  were  put 
down,  could  they  stop  there  ?  That  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland  would  still  be 
an  insurmountable  difficulty. 

There  is  this  inconvenience  in  alluding  to  this 
objection  before  the  next — that  the  anticipated 
mischiefs  of  the  one  can  only  be  the  result  of  the 
other :  the  exercise  of  the  forty-shilling  franchise 
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could  only  be  called  into  action  by  the  dissolution 
of  parliament.  No  one  will  deny,  but  that  very 
serious  evils  have  arisen  from  the  elective  franchise 
in  Ireland  ;  and  every  one  will  admit,  that  it  would 
have  been  highly  beneficial  for  that  country.,  if  the 
privilege  had  been  restrained;  but  that  the  so 
doing  will  now  have  the  effect  of  tranquillizing  the 
people,  or  giving  security  to  the  Protestants,  is  by 
no  means  a  necessary  consequence.  To  consider 
the  first  supposed  consequence  will  now  be  my 
object,  the  question  of  the  security  this  measure 
would  afford  being  discussed  in  another  part  of 
the  speech.  Mr.  Peel  asserts,  that  even  in  case 
the  Catholic  Association  were  finally  suppressed, 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland 
would  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  go- 
vernment opposed  to  concession.  There  is  not 
much  similarity  between  the  two  objections  that 
have  been  adduced.  The  mischiefs  arising  from 
the  one,  are  not  only  alarming,  from  their  magni- 
tude and  variety,  but  from  the  perpetual  resistance 
such  an  institution  opposes  to-  the  government ;  it 
may  be  characterized  as  a  hot-bed  of  sedition, 
where  treasons  are  perpetually  nurtured,  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  that  country,  that  might  other- 
wise have  remained  in  tranquillity.  The  danger 
of  the  Catholic  Association  consists  in  its  never- 
ceasing  agitation ;  the  exercise  of  the  forty-shilling 
franchise,  however  mischievous,  becomes  compa- 
ratively harmless,  since  it  is  only  called  into  action 
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periodically.  In  the  instance  of  the  Clare  elec- 
tion, which  example,  we  are  informed,  would  be 
followed  in  twenty-three  counties,  the  evils  were 
not  produced  by  the  forty-shilling  franchise,  but 
by  the  existing  organ,  that  was  enabled  to  make 
so  dangerous  a  use  of  it.  The  weapon,  however 
sharp,  may  lie  harmless  before  us,  it  is  the  hand 
that  wields  it  from  which  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. A  faction  may  be  powerful  in  its  num- 
bers, but  is  only  dangerous  when  directed  by  a 
presiding  power;  destroy  that  power,  and  the 
connecting  link  is  gone.  I  am  not  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  forty- shilling  freeholders — I  am  only 
contending,  that  the  franchise  is  not  the  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  government,  Mr.  Peel 
would  have  us  believe.  Are  the  elections  in  Ire- 
land carried  on  with  animosity  and  violence  ? 
The  sole  exercise  of  our  democratic  right  is  not, 
from  its  nature,  compatible  with  great  tranquillity. 
England  will  furnish  examples,  in  the  late  general 
election  at  Weymouth  and  Carlisle,  that  violence 
is  not  peculiar  to  Ireland.  That  the  influence  of 
the  priests  is  a  most  serious  mischief,  I  at  once 
admit;  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  contemplated 
change  will  remedy  the  evil.  Will  it  be  con- 
tended, that  the  conscience  of  the  man,  who  is  or 
may  swear  himself  to  be  possessed  of  a  freehold 
of  ten  pounds,  will  be  less  under  the  influence  of 
his  priest,  than  his  whose  freehold  may  he  worth 
only  forty  shillings?  I  see  and  admit  the  evils  of 
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the  franchise,  but  deny  that  Mr.  Peel  has  proved 
them  to  be  a  barrier  insuperable  to  a  government 
founded  on  resistance,  if  the  Catholic  Association 
be  suppressed. 

But  supposing  the  statement  to  be  true,  that 
the  forty-shilling  franchise  is  an  evil  so  fatal  to 
government,  is  that  an  argument  in  favour  of 
concession  ?  Does  Mr.  Peel  imagine  that  the  dis- 
franchisement  will  be  effected  better  by  concession 
than  resistance?  Does  he  suppose  for  an  instant, 
that  the  Catholics,  aye,  or  the  Protestants  either, 
will  surrender  their  dearly  cherished  rights, 
though  tempted  by  concessions,  however  ample  ? 
Will  not  the  Catholics  say,  they  would  be  sacri- 
ficing a  substantial  right  for  an  unsubstantial 
boon  ?  Will  not  the  Protestants  refuse  to  resign 
their  rights  to  their  betrayer  ?  But,  cries  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  this  measure  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  the  government ;  he 
will  tell  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  we  have  con- 
sidered your  wrongs,  we  have  determined  to  re- 
dress them,  a  bill  has  been  passed  to  relieve  you 
from  all  your  disabilities,  you  are  now  emanci- 
pated, and  the  first  fruits  of  your  freedom  shall 
be  the  wresting  from  you,  your  sole,  your  solitary 
privilege.  If  the  Right  Honourable  statesman  re- 
quires evidence  of  this  feeling  of  resistance,  let 
him  turn  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  who 
has  pledged  himself  to  his  constituents,  and  de- 
clared to  the  public,  that  he  will  rather  perish  on 
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the  scaffold  than  consent  to  the  surrender  of  the 
forty-shilling  franchise.  If  the  pledge  be  re- 
deemed, where  will  Mr.  Peel  turn  for  assistance  ? 
The  Protestants  of  Ireland  would  have  readily 
yielded  their  rights  to  preserve  the  constitution, 
but  will  be  justified  in  resisting  when  their  compli- 
ance would  assist  in  subverting  it.  If  then  this 
measure  be  necessary,  concession  will  only  render 
the  attainment  more  difficult.  There  will  be  only 
one  course  to  pursue,  "  the  reconquering  Ireland," 
and  Mr.  Peel  may  justify  this  measure  by  another 
quotation  from  his  favourite  author  : 

"  Dire  war  must  first  be  conjured  from  below, 
The  realm  we'd  rule  we  first  must  overthrow." 

4th.  That  although  a  dissolution  of  parliament 
would  obviate  these  reasons,  government  would 
not  be  justified  in  venturing  upon  such  a  mea- 
sure. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  dissolution  of  parliament 
would  so  far  strengthen  the  Protestant  cause,  that 
the  required  powers  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, if  determined  on  resistance,  could  be  ob- 
tained. But  two  reasons  are  given,  why  the  mi- 
nistry would  not  be  justified  in  venturing  upon  this 
course.  1  st.  "  The  present  excited  state  of  Ireland." 
2nd.  "  That  they  would  not  even  then  have  a  majority, 
such  as  would  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  without  removing  some  of  the  evils 
which  now  affected  that  country."  Has  a  dissolution 
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of  parliament  never  taken  place  before  at  a  time 
when  Ireland  was  agitated  by  excited  feelings  ? 
Have  not  violence,  and  even  bloodshed,  distin- 
guished some  elections,  so  recent  as  still  to  be  in 
the  recollection  of  every  one  ?  Mr.  Peel  has  in- 
stanced Clare,  Louth,  and  Monaghan ;  I  will  in- 
stance the  county  Galway.  Yet  these  popular 
ebullitions  did  not  emanate  solely  from  the  excited 
feelings  on  this  present  question ;  Mr.  Lambert 
was  equally  friendly  to  the  Catholic  cause  as  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  would  have  been 
more  efficient,  and,  perhaps,  as  eager  in  the  at- 
tainment of  their  object  as  Mr.  O'Connell.  What- 
ever the  excitement  may  now  be,  government  may 
claim  the  merit  of  it ;  the  ministry  held  the  extin- 
guishing power  in  their  hands,  yet  forbore  to 
stifle  the  flame.  Mr.  Peel  glories  in  his  work; 
he  compares  himself  to  a  magician,  who  has  dealt 
with  demons  beyond  his  power ;  "  we  have,"  he 
cries,  "  removed  the  seal  from  the  vessel  and 
suffered  the  great  spirit  to  escape.  We  have  no 
means  of  conjuring  him  back  again  to  his  former 
narrow  limits."  The  Catholics  of  Ireland,  no 
doubt,  are  most  anxious  to  obtain  the  benefits, 
which  they  are  told  will  be  derived  from  the  at- 
tainment of  political  power ;  they  feel  themselves 
in  poverty  and  misery,  and  are  informed  that  the 
panacea  is  "  emancipation ;"  it  is  not  then  very 
surprising,  that  they  should  feel  excited,  when 
the  desired  object  appears  within  their  grasp. 
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That  man  would  not  be  considered  wise,  who 
trifled  with  the  passions  of  the  untamed  lion,  who 
placed  the  food  before  his  eyes,  yet  snatched  it 
away  at  the  moment  the  brute  would  have  seized 
it ;  a  spectator  would  not  be  astonished,  if  the 
inflamed  appetite  were  directed  against  its  tor- 
mentor. Mr.  Peel  may  smile  at  this  picture,  but 
we  may  reply, 

Quid  rides,  mutato  nomine,  de  te 
Fabula  narratur. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  professes  his 
inability  to  reclaim  the  evil  spirit  he  has  let  loose — 
he  bows  before  the  demon  he  is  unable  to  subdue. 
I  will  not  pursue  his  own  analogy  any  further,  but 
will  merely  ask  him,  whether  the  disposition  of  a 
fiend  is  altered  by  submission  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  prove 
that  no  popular  excitement  exists,  but  that  the 
mischiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  it  are  not  suf- 
ficiently alarming  to  frighten  the  government  from 
pursuing  that  course  which,  it  is  contended,  they 
would  not  be  justified  in  venturing  on.  To  prove 
a  negative,  is  a  task  at  all  times  difficult,  and  one 
that  is  never  required  ;  yet  Mr.  Peel  having  stated 
facts,  which  only  went  to  show,  that  popular  ex- 
citement exists  in  Ireland,  jumps  per  saltum  to  his 
conclusion,  that,  therefore,  the  dissolution  of  par- 
liament would  not  be  justified.  He  adopts  his 
inference  without  reasoning,  and  tells  us  "  these  are 
points  from  which  we  cannot  escape/'  Although 
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by  every  rule  the  affirmative  ought  to  have  been 
proved,  before   we  were  called  on  to  repel  it ;  I 
have  no  wish  to  escape  from  these  points.     It  has 
already  been  shown,  that  if  the  cabinet  had  not 
departed  from  their  professed  principles,  a  disso- 
lution would  not  have  been  requisite ;  it  has  also 
been  proved,  that  if  hopes  had  not  been  held  out 
to  the   Catholics  of  Ireland,   popular  excitement 
would  not  have  existed.     Both,  however,  having 
taken  place,  the  question  remains,  what  is  the  re- 
medy that  ought  to  be  applied  ?     The  dissolution 
of  parliament  would  be  both  effectual  and  safe,  is 
the  answer.     To  support  this  position  I  will  adopt 
the   data   the  Right   Honourable   Gentleman  has 
supplied  us.      It  appears  from  his  statement,  that 
out  of  all  the  Irish  members  who  have  voted  on 
this  question,  the  numbers  have  been  sixty-two  in 
favour  of  concession,  and  thirty-two  against  it; 
that  the  seven  or  eight  millions  of  Catholics,  like 
the  "  men  in  buckram,"  have  dwindled  down  to 
five,  that  the  paltry  number  of  Protestants  has 
swollen  into  two  millions.     In  the  north  of  Ireland, 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  alone,   1,200,000  Pro- 
testants are  resident,  the  remaining  800,000  being 
dispersed   throughout  the  rest  of   the  kingdom; 
and   the  whole    body    of   the    Catholics,    except 
250,000,   compose  the    population  of   the    three 
other  provinces.     Now,  we  have  been  told  by  the 
Right  Honourable    Gentleman,  that  a   contested 
question   is  the  more  mischievous  in  its  effects, 
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when  the  respective  partizans  are  nearly  equal  in 
their  numbers.  He  has  pointed  out,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  he  has  experienced,  "  that  one 
party  has  been  balanced  against  another,  one 
party  just  able  to  paralyse  that  opposed  to  it." 
It  is  more  satisfactory  to  cite  Mr.  Peel's  very 
words,  that  we  may  say,  "  out  of  thy  own  mouth 
will  I  condemn  thee ;"  but  no  one  would  need  any 
proof  to  be  convinced,  that  far  greater  excitement, 
hostility,  and  danger,  must  be  expected  from  a 
contention  between  parties  equallized  in  strength, 
than  from  one,  where  one  party  was  so  powerful 
that  the  other  would  at  once  recede  from  the 
struggle,  without  exposing  its  weakness,  and  risk- 
ing extermination.  At  least,  then,  the  contest 
consequent  upon  a  dissolution  of  parliament, 
would  be  free  from  this  vice.  In  that  part  of  Ire- 
land, where  the  population  is  almost  exclusively 
Protestant,  representatives  would  be  chosen,  in 
whose  opinions  and  votes  the  sentiments  of  their 
constituents  would  be  embodied,  and  care  would 
be  taken  that  those  members  who  have  violated 
their  pledges,  and  betrayed  their  trusts,  would  no 
longer  have  the  opportunity  of  so  doing.  In  the 
remaining  three  provinces,  where  the  population 
is  nearly  exclusively  Catholic,  the  same  natural 
course  would  be  adopted,  and  their  feelings  on 
this  question  would  be  properly  represented.  I 
do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  this  would  be  the  event 
in  every  individual  borough,  or  city ;  but,  that  if 
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cases  in  contradiction  should  occur,  they  would 
only  be  exceptions  to  the  general  course.  Thus  in 
Dublin,  for  instance,  it  is  probable  that  the  pre- 
sent members  would  be  rechosen ;  but  if  great  ex- 
citement should  arise  there,  any  eventual  danger 
could  be  prevented,  by  proper  authorities  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose  ;  under  the  eye  of  the  govern- 
ment there  need  not  be  any  great  cause  for  appre- 
hension. Nor  do  I  mean  to  affirm,  that  no  violence 
would  ensue ;  but  that  there  is  not  more,  or  even 
so  much  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Ireland, 
in  the  event  of  a  general  election,  than  might  be 
expected  from  many  places  in  this  country ;  that  in 
neither  country  the  contest  would  be  characterized, 
by  greater  mischiefs,  than  are  usual  in  elections. 
While  the  present  measure  is  in  agitation,  the 
Protestant  population  will  no  doubt  consider  the 
preservation  of  their  rights  of  paramount  impor- 
tance ;  and  the  Catholics  will  continue,  whenever 
an  opportunity  is  presented  to  them,  to  elect  those 
individuals  who  will  offer  their  exertions  in  the 
acquisition  of  that  object  which  they  are  told  will 
heal  all  their  infirmities.  The  votes  of  the  Irish 
members  would  remain  nearly,  if  not  quite  the 
same,  they  would  fairly  express  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  kingdom ;  the  Protestant  votes  being 
nearly  in  proportion  to  their  population,  rather 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole. 

But  two  arguments  yet  remain  to  be  answered : 
First,  that  such  results  could  not  be  expected,  as 
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the  Catholics  in  Ireland  are  united  in  themselves, 
while  the  Protestants  there  are  divided  in  opinion. 
Secondly,,  the  apprehension  that  is  entertained, 
that  twenty-three  counties  should  follow  the  example 
of  the  Clare  Election.  In  support  of  his  first  ob- 
jection, Mr.  Peel  has  produced  his  evidence  of 
this  disunion; — a  Declaration  from  the  Protestants 
themselves.  It  is  not  very  fair  in  that  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the 
one  side,  as  expressed  in  petitions,  when  he  de- 
nies the  same  right  to  the  other.  Had  he  so  soon 
forgotten  a  former  part  of  his  speech,  where  he 
controverts  the  proposition,  that  the  opinion  of 
the  people  is  to  be  inferred  from  petitions  ?  If  it 
had  escaped  his  memory,  he  will  permit  me  to  re- 
call it  to  his  recollection :  "  he  would  say,  that  the 
opposition  of  the  country  to  the  proposed  settle- 
ment of  the  question  ought  not  to  have  been  mani- 
fested by  public  meetings  in  every  parish,  but  by 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  At  least, 
he  had  a  right  to  collect  the  opinion  of  the  people 
of  England  from  the  only  mode  in  which  that  opi- 
nion could  be  made  available;  he  meant  by  the 
sending  of  representatives  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.— (Hear.)  He  had  always  declared  that  he 
would  be  governed  by  the  declaration  of  parlia- 
ment, and  not  by  petitions,  however  numerous." 
It  may  be  thought,  after  this,  that  no  further  an- 
swer is  required  to  the  objection ;  but  it  will  be 
found,  on  examining  the  declaration  alluded  to,  that 
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the  signatures  affixed  are  of  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Catholics,  and  whose  residence  is  in  the 
Catholic  district,  consequently  the  full  benefit  of 
their  sentiments  may  be  conceded  without,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  impeaching  my  argument. 

If  Mr.  Peel  be  afraid  that  twenty-three  counties 
will  follow  the  example  of  Clare,  he  will  be  labour- 
ing under  needless  apprehension.  The  freeholders 
of  Clare  elected  Mr.  O'Connell  because  he  told 
them,  and  they  then  believed,  that  if  elected,  he 
could  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament,  because  he 
pledged  his  word  as  a  lawyer,  and  a  gentleman, 
that  if  elected  he  would  and  could  legally  take  his 
seat  the  first  day  the  parliament  assembled.  They 
have  by  this  time  discovered  their  error,  and  it  is 
not  very  probable,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
would  diminish  their  strength  by  electing  forty-six 
non-sitting  members.  If,  however,  by  a  species 
of  patriotism,  they  gave  the  ex-member  for  Clare 
forty-six  assistants,  their  opposition  being  thus 
withdrawn,  there  would  be  the  greater  unanimity 
in  parliament. 

The  second  reason  against  a  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, would  be  best  answered  by  the  experi- 
ment. If  it  be  proved,  that  the  mischiefs  appre- 
hended from  that  course  are  purely  chimerical,  that 
the  excitement,  though  great,  would  not  offer  any 
impediment,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  giving  it  a 
trial.  If  it  be  doubted  that  sufficient  support 
would  be  given  to  the  government,  by  which  it 
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might  be  enabled  to  rule  Ireland  on  the  principle 
of  permanent  resistance,,  the  doubt  will  be  best  re- 
solved by  making  the  attempt.  In  either  event 
the  government  will  be  supported,  in  the  future 
course  it  may  deem  expedient  to  pursue.  If  the 
new  House  of  Commons  should,  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  express  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  this  empire,  that  the  Constitution  as  established 
at  the  Revolution  should  be  maintained  inviolate, 
they  will  be  bound  to  give  every  support  that  may 
be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  general  election  should  prove  that  which 
has  been  asserted  by  many  members  of  the  present 
parliament — that  the  sentiments  of  the  empire 
are  in  favour  of  concession ;  the  ministry  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  acting  in  unison  with  the  de- 
clared opinion  of  the  people.  A  new  Constitution 
will  be  established  in  the  only  way  which  of  right 
can  be  adopted;  it  will  then,  and  then  only,  be 
SANCTIONED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT, 
AND  RATIFIED  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man, 
as  to  what  would  be  the  glorious  event.  Yet  it 
may  be  argued,  that  the  result  of  a  general  election 
might  be  different  from  either  that  has  been  men- 
tioned ;  that  a  parliament  might  be  returned  op- 
posed to  concession,  yet  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
support  the  government  in  permanent  resistance. 
"  A  House  of  Commons  equally  divided ;  one 
party  balanced  against  another;  one  party  just 
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able  to  paralyse  that  opposed  to  it,  but  neither 
of  them  able  to  carry  a  measure  of  coercion  or  con- 
cession." And  this  Mr.  Peel,  would  triumph- 
antly exclaim,  "  is  one  of  the  points  from 
which  you  cannot  escape,"  If  such  were  the 
termination  -of  a  general  election,  however  unex- 
pected, however  deplored,  I  assert  that  the 
government  would  not  be  embarrassed.  My  an- 
swer is,  and  experience  will  bear  me  out  in  the  as- 
sertion: Throw  government  influence  into  the 
scale,  and  the  beam  will  sink,  if  the  balance 
be  so  nicely  poised.  I  am  willing  to  concede,  that 
if  such  a  return  were  made,  the  government  would 
then,  and  not  till  then,  be  justified  in  adopting  the 
present  measure. 

Fifth,  That  in  case  resistance  were  intended, 
government  could  only  be  supported  by  the  with- 
drawal of  civil  privileges,  and  party  feeling  would 
be  then  so  much  exasperated,  that  the  govern- 
ment could  not  be  carried  on. 

In  an  earlier  page  I  have  answered  the  objection, 
"  that  government  would  only  be  enabled  to  rule 
Ireland  on  the  principle  of  resistance  by  the  with- 
drawal of  further  privileges."  I  have  before  stated, 
and  again  repeat,  that  no  answer  can  be  required 
until  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure  be  shown. 
The  only  impediment  to  the  governing  of  Ireland 
consists  (for  I  have  no  reason  to  speak  in  the  past 
tense)  in  the  existence  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
That  treasonable  confederacy  organised  the  people, 
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ltd  the  popular  excitement,,  delivered  and  distri- 
buted seditious  harangues,  raised  taxes,  and  exer- 
cised, in  all  respects,  the  functions  of  a  government. 
If  that  power  continue  to  exist,  no  laws  can  be 
properly  put  in  force,  whether  emanating  from  a 
government  founded  on  resistance  or  concession ; 
if  it  be  suppressed,  and  that  time  will  only  show, 
no  civil  privileges  need  be  retracted.  I  have  also 
shown,  in  a  former  place,  and  1  trust  satisfactorily, 
that  the  exercise  of  the  forty-shilling  franchise  is 
not  so  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
that  the  right  must  be  abrogated,  before  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  permanent  resistance  could  be 
established.  I  have  also  proved  that  such  an  at- 
tempt, if  expedient,  would  be  more  dangerous  if 
coupled  with  further  concessions,  than  if  it  were 
for  the  support  of  the  present  laws.  But,  sup- 
posing the  argument  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  were  true,  that  the  Catholics  will  yield 
their  rights  if  bribed  with  the  participation  of  our 
privileges,  must  it  not  be  equally  true,  that  the 
Protestants  will  not  resign  their  possessions,  when 
they  have  no  equivalent,  and  so  far  from  receiving 
compensation,  are  to  yield  up  their  securities  even 
for  that  which  yet  remains  ?  Let  me  again  call  Mr. 
Peel's  attention  to  the  passage  cited  in  a  former 
page  from  his  speech  of  April  1826.  And  permit 
me  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  forcible  arguments 
adduced  by  a  minister  of  the  crown  in  that  debate  : 
— "  The  Catholics,  it  was  presumed,  were  to  be 
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raised  by  the  general  elevation  of  their  body  under 
the  supposition  that  the  capacity  of  enjoying  poli- 
tical power  was  granted.  That  was  to  them  a 
compensation  for  any  sacrifice  the  bill  demanded 
from  them.  But  what  boon  did  they  propose  to 
give  to  the  Protestants  ?  All  was  exclusion  on 
their  part,  rendered  necessary  for  t/ie  effecting  of 
a  question,  at  the  accomplishment  of  which  they 
felt  very  considerable  alarm.  In  the  eight  coun- 
ties of  Ulster,  the  number  of  forty-shilling  free- 
holders amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  thou- 
sand ;  while  in  fourteen  counties  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  where  the  evil  of  a  superabundant  popu- 
lation of  freeholders  was  so  felt,  the  number  of  the 
same  description  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand.  As  to  its  effects  upon  the  agri- 
culturalists, was  it  desirable  to  hold  out  a  bonus  for 
the  creation  of  ten-pound  freeholds  ?  Did  it  give 
them  that  yeomanry  which  they  wished  to  esta- 
blish ?  He  did  not  think  it  likely  that  any  great 
political  object  could  be  accomplished  by  a  change 
of  such  a  nature."  Yet  the  public  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  minister  was  Mr.  Peel. 

It  is  also  stated  by  that  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman, that  in  case  such  a  government  were  formed, 
—other  privileges  must  be  retracted ;  that  is,  that 
something  else  must  be  taken  away,  besides  the 
right  of  the  elective  franchise.  What  is  here  in- 
tended I  do  not  pretend  to  guess,  and  I  cannot 
argue  against,  since  I  am  not  informed.  The  po- 
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sitiou  I  claim  to  stand  in,  I  have  already  endea- 
voured to  substantiate. — I  deny  that  there  is  any 
necessity  for  the  withdrawal  of  civil  privileges,  or 
that  if  there  be^,  such  a  measure  would  be  bet- 
ter effected  by  concession  than  resistance ;  but  to 
answer  the  objection  under  the  present  head,  we 
must  not  only  admit  that  necessity  to  exist,  but 
must  also  suppose  the  rights  to  have  been  with- 
drawn,, and  that  the  consequence  is  that  which 
might  naturally  have  been  expected — an  increased 
feeling  of  hostility  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  towards  their  Protestant  fel- 
low subjects.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
upon  this  supposition,  puts  a  very  specious  objec- 
tion :  "  How.,  he  would  ask,  was  civil  goverment  to 
be  carried  on  in  those  provinces  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  was  four  millions  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  that  of  the  Protestants  only 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ?  How  could  the 
administration  of  justice  be  carried  on  in  those 
places  1"  The  advocate  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  generous  temper  of  the  client  whose  cause 
he  is  pleadiug.  Why,  since  this  speech  has  been 
delivered,  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  surely  understands 
the  feeling  of  his  countrymen  as  well  as  Mr.  Peel, 
has  assured  us  that  the  Catholics  entertain  the  live- 
liest regard  for  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects  ;  he 
has  drawn  an  affecting  picture  of  the  magnanimity 
of  his  party,  who  will  yield  their  own  rights  without 
complaint,  but  cannot  so  easily  consent  to  an  en- 
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croachment  on  the  privileges  of  the  Protestants ;  a 
petition  has  been  prepared  by  the  Catholics  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  Mr.  O'Connell  supported  it  be- 
fore a  numerous  assembly.  "  He  trusted  that  he 
should  stand  excused  for  strongly  urging  that  they 
ought  to  do  all  in  their  power,  at  all  events,  to 
support  and  preserve  the  forty- shilling  Protestant 
freeholders.  .  .  .  If  two  persons  travelling,  each 
with  forty  pounds,  were  met  by  highwaymen, 
would  it  not  be  as  just,  Christian-like,  and  commen- 
dable, if  the  robbers  would  be  satisfied  with  one- 
half,  to  acquiesce  in  their  forbearance,  and  sacri- 
fice one  half  to  save  the  other  ?  .  .  .  .  He  feared 
they  would  be  obliged  to  consent  to  be  robbed  of 
their  franchise ;  and  it  therefore  became  them  to 
petition  and  implore  that  the  forty 'Shilling  Protestant 
freeholders  might  riot  be  included  in  the  disfranchising 
law."  And  can  Mr.  Peel,  after  this,  suppose  that 
the  Catholics  would  be  provoked  by  the  with- 
drawal of  their  privileges,  to  any  acts  of  hostility 
towards  the  Protestants  ?  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  mildness  of  the  Catholic  religion,  of  the 
Christian  charity  and  meekness  that  has  always 
distinguished  her  followers.  But  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  such  sickening  hypocrisy.  Mr.  Peel  may 
impose  penalties  upon  the  Jesuits,  but  he  will  have 
some  difficulty  in  extirpating  the  dispositions  that 
their  followers  have  imbibed.  But  what  right  has 
Mr.  Peel  to  prophesy  dangers,  as  the  sure  result 
of  every  measure  but  the  one  he  himself  proposes  ? 
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Why  is  he  to  take  that  for  granted  which  may 
never  exist  ?  I  contend,  we  have  more  reason  to 
anticipate  evils  from  the  course  he  is  about  to 
adopt,  of  far  greater  importance,  since  they  will 
be  more  difficult  to  repress.  But  let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose  that  such  irritation  would  exist,  that 
justice  could  not  be  administered  fairly  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  Does  not  the  same  rea- 
soning apply  on  either  side  ?  If  the  population  of 
the  Catholics  be  so  overwhelming  in  the  south,  that 
a  collision  might  be  expected  fatal  to  the  Protest- 
ant, is  it  not  equally  probable  that  the  same  con- 
sequence might  be  the  result  from  exasperating 
the  Protestants  in  the  north  ?  The  administration 
of  the  laws  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants 
for  many  years,  and  acquiesced  in,  in  times  more 
factious  than  the  present ;  nor  is  there  ground  for 
apprehension  that  the  Catholics  will  offer  any  re- 
sistance, if  they  once  clearly  and  unequivocally  under- 
stand, that  no  further  concessions  will  be  granted,  and 
that  all  attempts  to  extort  them  by  intimidation  will  be 
treated  as  rebellion. 

Gthly.  That  although  we  might  succeed  in  this 
resistance  in  peace,  we  should  be  unable  so  to  do 
in  the  event  of  a  foreign  or  civil  war. 

It  is  an  observation  that  must  have  occurred  to 
every  one,  from  the  perusal  of  history,  that  no  pe* 
riod  is  more  favourable  for  the  growth  of  faction 
and  sedition,  than  a  long  continued  peace.  Under 
all  governments,  in  all  countries,  in  every  succeed- 
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ing  age,  this  truth  has  been  exemplified,  from  the 
ancient  republics  of  Greece  to  the  present  day. 
The  same  impatient  spirit  may  produce  a  patriot 
or  a  traitor  :  the  energies  directed  against  the 
common  enemy  acquire  the  honourable  title  of  the 
one;  the  same  turbulent  mind,  creating  and  in- 
flaming popular  excitement,  draws  upon  its  pos- 
sessors the  disgraceful  appellation  of  the  other. 
Under  despotic  governments,  a  factious  combina- 
tion rarely  subsists  for  any  lengthened  period — it 
is  either,  at  once  successful,  or  is  crushed  in  its 
infancy.  But  in  countries  where  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  more  observed,  where  the  will  of  the 
government  can  only  act  through  the  operation  of 
the  laws,  the  soil,  though  less  favourable  for  the 
production  of  treasons,  affords  a  deeper  bed  for 
their  vegetation.  Thus  it  may  sometimes  happen, 
that  a  ministry ,  from  inattention  or  want  of  fore- 
sight, forbear  to  destroy  the  weeds  that  spring  up 
in  society,  on  their  first  apperance,  yet  are  sur- 
prised when  the  whole  land  is  poisoned  by  their 
spreading  roots.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man is  a  classical  reader,  and  is  fond  of  allusions 
from  the  ancients ;  when  Periander  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Thrasybulus,  requesting  his  advice  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  government,  the  tyrant  con- 
ducted the  envoy  into  a  field  of  wheat,  and  cut 
down  the  tallest  stalks.  I  would  not  recommend 
such  an  example  to  be  followed,  but  the  principle 
will  apply  as  judiciously  to  a  free  country  as  a 
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despotism.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  the 
administration  of  the  laws  is  entrusted,  to  watch 
every  turbulent  spirit;  it  is  their  part  to  put  those 
laws  in  force  when  occasion  may  require,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  spark,  before  it  assumes  the  character 
of  a  flame.  If  such  had  been  the  conduct  of  the 
present  government,  no  faction  would  have  existed ; 
if  such  a  course  be  pursued,  no  danger  need  be 
apprehended. 

It  is  asserted,  that  although  Ireland  might  be 
ruled  in  peace,  such  would  not  be  the  case  in  the 
event  of  a  foreign  or  civil  war.  May  I  not  ask 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  whether  he  is 
not  indebted  to  the  Catholic  Association  for  this 
argument?  Will  then  Mr.  Peel  condescend  to 
be  instructed  in  the  art  of  governing,  by  Messrs. 
Shiel,  Lawless,  and  O' Gorman  Mahon?  Is  this 
nation  sunk  so  low,  that  the  ministry  adopt,  as 
state  reasons,  the  threats  of  the  Popish  parlia- 
ment? God  forbid  that  this  country  should  be 
again  plunged  into  a  war;  yet  it  is  a  chimera  to 
imagine  that  danger  must,  in  that  event,  be  ap- 
prehended from  Ireland.  Have  not  the  land- 
holders in  that  kingdom  as  powerful  an  inducement 
to  support  this  empire  as  ourselves  ?  Even  grant 
that  they  possess  the  traitorous  and  wicked  dispo- 
sitions Mr.  Peel  would  have  us  believe,  on  the 
score  of  interest  alone  they  would  be  prevented 
from  indulging  them.  Would  they  risk  their  lives, 
and  the  stake  they  hold,  for  the  empty  purpose  of 
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obtaining  political  power  for  the  Catholics  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  what  advantage  can  we  possibly 
gain  from  further  concessions  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland?  They  have  found  out  their  power. 
They  are  now  informed  by  the  government,  that 
concessions  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  entreaty, 
but  by  intimidation.  If  then  a  future  war  should 
arise,  when  the  Catholics  are  in  possession  of  all 
the  principal  offices  in  Ireland,  when  every  corpo- 
ration throughout  the  three  southern  provinces  is 
filled  by  Papists,  when  every  seaport  is  in  their 
hands,  when  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  are 
in  their  custody,  will  not  that  be  the  time  for  in- 
sisting on  further  concessions  ?  Will  they  not 
then  demand  the  abrogation  of  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy ?  And  shall  we  then  dare  to  refuse  them  ? 
Will  not  the  doctrine  of  expediency  be  as  strong, 
be  as  powerful,  as  at  the  present  moment? 

I  have  but  one  more  objection  to  answer — the 
apprehension  of  a  civil  war.  Why  is  it,  that 
treasons,  rebellions,  and  civil  wars,  so  perpetually 
haunt  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  imagi- 
nation ?  Is  it  because  he  fears  the  temper  of  the 
persons  he  is  dealing  with  ? — or  has  he  secret  in- 
formation, which  he  has  not  communicated  to  the 
public  ?  If  he  have  no  better  authority  for  this 
assertion  than  the  seditious  harangues  of  the  dema- 
gogues of  Ireland,  the  people  of  that  country  are 
most  foully  calumniated.  Let  Mr.  Peel  feel  as- 
sured that  there  is  as  much,  aye,  and  more  reason 
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to  apprehend  a  popular  insurrection,  as  the  fruit 
of  the  measure  proposed;  let  him  bear  in  mind, 
that  he  is  not  only  legislating  for  Ireland,  but  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  deeply,  vitally  con- 
cerned, in  the  proposed  enactment ;  if  it  may  con- 
ciliate the  south,  it  will  irritate  the  north  of  Ire- 
land :  it  will  exasperate  the  whole  of  Scotland  and 
England.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  are  not 
easily  excited,  but  ivhen  they  do  feel,  they  feel 
deeply.  Mr.  Peel  may  flatter  himself  that  the 
storm  is  already  blowing  over,  it  is  but  the 
passing  breeze  that  precedes  the  violence  of  the 
tempest. 

Such  are  the  objections  that  Mr.  Peel  has  enu- 
merated, each  of  which  he  has  declared  to  be  an 
insuperable  bar  to  a  government  opposed  to  con- 
cession and  let  this  fact  accompany  them — that 
the  same  objections  existed,  (with  one  exception, 
the  Catholic  Association)  twenty  years  ago.  Yet 
these  are  all  the  reasons  which  that  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  has  been  able  to  adduce,  all  the 
facts  he  could  collect  from  every  source,  which  he 
had  pronounced  to  be  so  entirely  convincing,  that 
he  was  compelled,  against  his  inclination,  to  aban- 
don the  course  he  had  pursued  for  so  many  years. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  "  that  though  paramount 
necessity  had  compelled  Mr.  Peel  to  support  the 
present  measure,  his  opinions  were  unchanged:" 
"that  he  saw  the  dangers  of  admitting  Catholics 
into  power,  in  as  strong  a  light  as  ever,  but  that 
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he  preferred  the  risk  of  future  contingent  evils,  to 
the  certainty  of  encountering  present  dangers/' 
Since  such,  then,  are  the  reasons  that  have  ac- 
tuated the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  it  is 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  he  did  not  stop  here ; 
if  the  necessity  be  so  paramount,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  question ;  if  he  had  succeeded  in  convincing 
us  that  no  other  measure  could  possibly  be  adopted 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  empire,  if  he  had 
established  the  truth  of  his  second  proposition  : — 
"  That  no  other  course  but  concession  could  be 
safely  pursued,"  what  necessity  was  there  for 
his  continuing  the  argument  ?  Why  was  he  so 
anxious  to  controvert  the  principles  that  have 
formed  the  basis  of  his  public  character  ?  It  was 
an  overweening  vanity  that  prompted  him,  when 
he  endeavoured  to  controvert  the  proposition — 
that  the  question  was  of  a  religious  as  well  as  poli- 
tical nature.  The  same  feeling  urged  him  to  as- 
sert, that  the  present  measure  would  not  be  a 
violent  infringement  of  the  Scottish  Union.  Yet 
it  was  a  strange  infatuation  that  goaded  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  beyond  that  point  which 
alone  was  necessary ;  to  prove  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  his  opinions  had  been  founded  in 
ignorance  and  on  error,  and  that  he  had  continued 
to  believe,  and  be  deceived,  through  the  whole  of 
his  political  existence. 

When  the  argument  of  expediency  was  adopted, 
Mr.  Peel  was  bound  to  make  out  his  case,  and  ac- 
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i-ording  to  bis  proof,  to  stand  or  fall ;  but  not 
content  with  attempting  to  substantiate  that  posi- 
tion, he  must  needs  declare  that  the  principal  ob- 
jections to  the  general  question  have  not  any  founda- 
tion. First  he  asserts,  "this  question  was  not  of 
a  religious  nature.  It  was  a  political  question, 
and  a  political  question  only."  The  contrary  of 
this  assertion  seems  so  manifest,  that  it  would 
almost  be  waste  of  time  to  reply  to  it.  That  the 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  into  the  legislature 
might  essentially  concern  our  church  institutions, 
cannot  be  denied.  Why,  then,  this  quibbling 
about  the  nature  of  the  question  ?  We  do  not 
assert  that  it  is  a  religious  question  because  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  would  be  introduced  among 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  but  because  our 
establishment  would  thereby  become  endangered. 
Let  Mr.  Peel  refer  to  his  speech,  delivered  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1825,  or  to  any  other  speech 
he  has  ever  made  upon  the  subject,  he  will  find 
the  spirit  of  this  very  reasoning  pervading  the 
whole  and  every  part  of  each.  But  the  public 
are  surfeited  with  the  contradictions  already 
dragged  before  them — we  nauseate  the  constant 
recurrence  to  the  same  sickening  subject.  I  stand 
on  a  firmer  ground,  I  rely  on  facts  incontro- 
vertible. What  are  the  words  in  the  writs  di- 
rected to  the  sheriffs  in  the  election  of  a  parlia- 
ment ?  "  Whereas,  by  the  advice  and  assent  of 
our  council,  for  certain  arduous  and  urgent  affairs 
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concerning  us,  the  state  and  defence  of  our  King- 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Church,  we  have 
ordered  a  certain  Parliament  to  be  h  olden,"  Sec. 
Thus  we  see,  that  one  of  the  principal  purposes  for 
which  a  parliament  is  convened,  and  which  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  summons,  is  to  legislate  for 
the  Church  of  England.  No  man,  it  is  presumed, 
would  intrust  the  arrangement  of  his  pecuniary 
affairs  to  any  one  who  was  largely  his  debtor ;  no 
one  could  be  surprised,  if  he  were  so  to  do,  that  all 
evidence  of  the  claim  was  suppressed.  Yet  we  are 
called  upon  to  adopt  a  plan  far  more  unwise  than 
that  just  mentioned ;  we  are  called  upon  to  place 
our  most  cherished  possessions  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  the  greatest  interest  in  destroying 
them.  A  Roman  Catholic  is  not  only  bound  by  his 
faith,  conscientiously  to  oppose  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment, but  he  has  a  deep  interest  in  its  de- 
struction, for  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  the 
Church  of  England,  he  is  compelled  to  contribute, 
individually,  to  its  support.  Whether  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  considers  the  Church  of 
England  to  be  a  religious  establishment,  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  affirm  ;  but  if  he  admit  that  it 
is,  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  escape  the  conclusion, 
that  the  legislating  for  that  establishment  is  of  a 
religious,  and  not  merely  of  a  political  nature. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  glosses  over 
the  Coronation  Oath  very  concisely,  and  seems  to 
think  this  answer  quite  sufficient — "  He  never  relied 
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on  it  as  an  argument/*  This  may  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  his  own  mind ;  but,  thank  God,  there 
is  another  conscience  concerned  besides  that  of  Mr. 
Peel.  If  the  King  have  the  slightest,  the  remotest 
cause  for  apprehension  that  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed'will,  if  carried  into  a  law,  indirectly  weaken 
the  Protestant  establishment,  the  coronation  oath 
precludes  him  from  giving  his  assent.  That  such 
will  be  the  effect  of  granting  political  power  to  the 
Catholics,  I  take  upon  myself  to  prove  in  a  few 
words.  Expediency  is  an  argument  which,  with 
Mr.  Peel,  appears  to  be  of  paramount  importance, 
and  I  will  for  the  present  purpose  admit  the  full 
force  of  the  reasoning.  Does  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  think,  will  he  be  bold  enough  to  assert, 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  will  never  require  further 
concessions  ?  If  he  have  sufficient  hardihood  to 
give  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  I  will  refer  him 
to  what  fell  from  members  during  "  the  debate/' 
I  am  not  alluding  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  think 
with  me  ;  I  appeal  to  the  avowed  sentiments  of  the 
friends  to  the  "  Catholic  cause/'  whether  they  do 
not  aim  at  the  destruction  of  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy, the  abrogation  of  "  that  ascendancy  (to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  North)  which  has  been  an  object 
of  such  impious  and  superstitious  worship  in  this 
country,  (cheers)  that  ascendancy  which  has  excited 
the  unspeakable  odium  of  every  Catholic  breast  ?" 
I  appeal  to  common  sense  whether  we  shall  not 
still  retain  "  Protestant  ascendancy,"  whilst  the 
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faith  of  the  church  of  England  continues  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state  ?  We  cannot  therefore  in  reason 
expect,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  will  remain 
contented,  until  that  ascendancy,  which  excites 
such  unspeakable  odium,  be  no  more.  They  will 
hereafter  urge,  with  reason  and  justice,  that  no  sound 
argument  exists  for  the  maintenance  of  a  state  reli- 
gion, that  when  the  Catholic  faith  is  no  disability, 
when  the  first  ministers  of  the  government  profess 
that  religion,  they  ought  not  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  another  church,  they  will  then  contend  that 
each  ecclesiastical  establishment  should  of  right 
be  maintained  by  those  who  profess  it.  When  the 
florid  eloquence  of  the  O'Connells  and  Shiels  de- 
mands this,  supported  by  the  dissenters  or  the  in- 
fidels who  may  then  fill  the  Parliament,  when  they 
threaten  the  then  ministry  that  a  refusal  will  pro- 
duce a  civil  war;  "  when  the  knocking  at  the  par- 
liament" is  not  confined  to  the  door,  but  is  loud 
and  vehement  within  the  walls;  will  not  the 
doctrine  of  expediency  be  resorted  to  ?  Will 
it  not  be  said  that  this  concession  must  be  granted 
or  the  government  cannot  be  carried  on?  The 
sovereign  dare  not  then  refuse  to  give  his  consent, 
the  obligation  of  the  Oath  will  be  merged  in  the 
doctrine  of  necessity.  Yet  the  Coronation  Oath  is 
the  contract  between  the  King  and  his  subjects,  If 
protection  be  not  afforded,  their  allegiance  is  absolved. 
I  come  now  to  the  last  argument  touched  upon  in 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  speech :  "  The 
difficulties  interposed  by  the  Act  of  the  Union 
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with  Scotland."  This  objection  does  not  apply  to 
the  question  generally,  but  only  so  far  as  it  may 
affect  Scotland ;  I  shall  not,  therefore,  dwell  long 
upon  it,  but  as  shortly  as  possible  will  point  out 
the  injustice  of  the  proposed  measure  towards 
that  country.  That  it  will  be  a  direct  violation  of 
that  Union,  every  one  that  has  read  the  Act  must 
feel  persuaded,  that  it  is  an  infringement  upon  it, 
and  contrary  to  its  principle,  Mr.  Peel  himself 
admits  :  but  this  again  resolves  itself  into  his  fa- 
vourite doctrine  of  expediency.  "  Nothing/'  he 
s:»ys,  "  can  justify  such  a  departure  from  principle 
except  some  great  necessity;"  he  may  recollect  that 
a  great  moral  writer  has  said,  "  Necessity  is  the 
name  under  which  all  enormities  are  attempted  to 
be  excused/'* 

This  is  an  objection  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that 
I  cannot  attempt  to  do  it  justice  within  the  short 
limits  I  have  prescribed  for  myself.  It  is  known  to 
every  one,  who  has  read  the  history  of  his  country, 
that  the  strict  preservation  of  the  Scotch  Protest- 
ant Church,  as  then  by  law  established,  was  one 
of  the  principal  articles  in  the  Treaty  for  the 
Union.  As  their  church  establishment  was  in  fu- 
ture to  be  regulated  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Scotch  were  naturally  most  anxious 
that  the  religious  opinions  of  their  representatives 
should  be  carefully  ascertained ;  they  felt  deeply 
the  necessity  that  would  exist,  when  their  members 
*  Paley's  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 
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would  be  so  few  compared  with  the  members  for 
England.  For  the  protection  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Scottish]  Par- 
liament on  the  16th  of  January,  1706,  regu- 
lating the  future  mode  of  election  of  the  sixteen 
peers  and  forty-five  commoners.  By  that  Act  it 
was  expressly  provided  and  declared,  "  That 
none  should  be  capable  to  elect  or  be  elected  for 
any  of  the  said  estates,  but  such  as  were  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  complete,  and  Protestant,  ex- 
cluding all  Papists,  or  such  who,  being  suspected 
of  Popery  and  required,  refused  to  swear  and  sub- 
scribe the  Formula  contained  in  the  third  Act 
made  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  sessions  of  King 
William's  Parliament,  entitled,  Act  for  preventing 
the  growth  of  Popery ; — and  it  also  declared,  that 
none  should  be  capable  to  elect  or  be  elected,  to  re- 
present a  shire  or  burgh  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  for  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ex- 
cept such  #s  were  then  capable  by  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom,  to  elect,  or  be  elected  as  commissioners 
for  shires  or  burghs  to  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  " 
The  formula  prescribed  is  an  abjuration  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  all  the  doctrines  of  Popery. 
The  twenty-second  article  of  the  union  which  re- 
lates to  the  Scotch  Peers  and  Commoners,  who 
were  to  sit  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
"  being  elected  and  returned  in  the  manner  agreed 
in  the  treaty,"  that  is,  in. the  manner  agreed  by  the 
Scotch  Act  of  1706,  recognises  the  mode  ofelec- 
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tion.  The  anticipations  of  that  nation,  which  were 
indulged  in  at  that  period,  are  now  about  to  be 
realised,  "  that  whatever  conditions  might  be  spe- 
ciously offered,  they  could  not  expect  they  would 
be  obtained  by  a  parliament  in  which  the  English 
had  such  a  majority.  »*  But  I  would  particularly 
direct  the  attention  of  Mr.  Peel,  to  one  material 
circumstance,  that  sufficiently  marks  the  anxiety  of 
the  Scotch  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  Catholics 
sitting  as  their  representatives,  though  they  might 
be  willing  to  take  the  test  prescribed ;  the  provisions 
enacted  by  the  Scots  parliament  relative  to  the  elec- 
tion and  return  of  their  peers  and  commoners,  do  not 
as  in  England  and  Ireland,  apply  only  to  the  time  of 
taking  the  seat,  but  must  be  complied  with  by  the  elec- 
tors  and  the  candidates  before  the  election.  The  pro- 
posed measure  which  enables  Roman  Catholics  to 
elect  or  be  elected,  as  peers  and  commoners  repre- 
senting Scotland,  is  therefore  a  direct  violation  of 
the  union  between  that  country  and  E^gMna  • 
In  the  debates  of  the  Scots  parliament  which  pre- 
ceded the  ratification  of  the  union,  it  was  affirmed  by 
one  of  the  members,  "  that  the  representatives  for 
Scotland  would  from  their  poverty,  depend  upon 
those  who  possessed  the  means  of  corruption ;  and 
having  expressed  so  little  concern  for  the  support 
of  their  own  constitution,  would  pay  very  little  re- 
gard to  that  of  any  other."  |  It  may  have  been 

*  Smollett's  History  of  England, 
t  Ibid. 
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observed,  that  although  Mr.  Peel  himself  admitted 
the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  infringing  upon  the 
act  of  Union,  that  no  member  for  that  kingdom 
stood  forth  to  complain  of  the  attack  upon  its  pri- 
vileges; I  of  course,  do  not  take  upon  myself  to 
assert  that  this  silence  could  be  accounted  for  by 
the  preceding  observation. 

I  shall  keep  my  promise  and  here  conclude ;  I 
repress  the  gnawing  inclination  to  touch  upon  the 
remainder  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's 
speech ;  I  stifle  the  indignation  that  arises,  when  I 
am  told  that  these]  are  securities  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Protestant  church.  If  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  to  be  admitted  into  a  full  participation 
of  our  substantial  privileges,  it  is  a  mockery  to 
guard  with  such  Jesuitical  precaution  the  melan- 
choly shadow  that  remains. 


THE    END. 
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